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Mr. Sexton states, “ Under this regime he suffered seven days solitary con- 
“ finement.” It is true Mr. Sexton signed the “ No-rent” Manifesto. After 
inquiry I stopped the visits of Messrs. Parnell, O’ Kelly, and Dillon, M.P.’s, and of 
Messrs. Kettle and Brennan, for seven days. Owing to Mr. Sexton’s state of health, 
I did not question him as to signing the manifesto: He . did not suffer any 

solitary confinement at all. He was not punished in any way for signing the 
manifesto, or for any other breach of rules. I am, \ think, justified in termini 
Mr. Sexton’s statement, as to punishment, as untrue. 

Mr. Sexton states, “ he suffered pains and indignities,” which he hesitated to 
describe to the House ; he also refers to the removal of the honourable Member 
for Roscommon from his, Mr. Sexton’s, cell, owing to “ some prison regulation;” 
during the time Mr. Sexton was in the. prison, I was there almost daily ; he 
made no complaint whatever to me ; after close inquiry I find he made bur. one 
complaint whilst in the prison, to this I shall refer hereafter. 

With regard to the removal of the honourable Member for Roscommon from 
Mr. Sexton’s cell, this was done in accordance with an imperative and unquali- 
fied rule, laid down in the 7 Geo. 4, cap. 74, section 109, sub-section 21, 
the provisions of which are imperative on the Prisons Board and on their 
officers under the Prisons Act of 1877 (40 & 41 Viet. c. 49). 

Had it not been for this rule, the honourable Member for Roscommon would 
not have been removed, as complained of by Mr. Sexton. 

Extract from “ Freeman’s Journal” of 17th February. 

“ Referring to Mr. Sexton’s complaints of his treatment, in Kilmainham, the Attorney 
General said he had inquired into them, and had communicated with the prison officials. 
The complaints of the honourable Member, as he understood them, were that, having 
signed the ‘ No-rent’ Manifesto, he was condemned to solitary confinement for seven days; 
that two other honourable Members — he believed Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Kelly — were 
with him on one occasion, and when one of them left, the warder ordered the other out of 
his cell (hear). He had received a letter from Captain. Barlow, dated the 15th February, 
with reference to these complaints, and in it that gentleman said : — 

‘“As requested, I have the honour to report to you with reference to the exti-acts from 
Mr. Sexton’s speech concerning his treatment in Kilmainham. Mr. Sexton was not 
ordered seven days’ solitary confinement, or confinement of any kind.’ 

“ Mr. Sexton : ‘ I suffered it, anyhow’ (hear, hear). 

“ The Attorney General, continuing : * I saw him on the day of his release, and he 
made no complaint whatever to me of pain suffered or indignities endured : uor did he 
make any such complaint, at any time, to the prison officials. I myself was frequently in 
the prison during the period of his detention, and he never asked to see me, or never 
made any complaint. The circumstances of the case are these: — Mr. Sexton was arrested 
on the 14th October, and was taken to Kilmainham Prison. He was confined to bed on 
the 15th, and at his own request a male nurse was provided for him. This nurse remained 
with him until Mr. Sexton’s release on the 1st November, so that he was never alone 
night or day. On the 19th October I inquired as to the signing of the ‘ No-rent ’ Manifesto 
from Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, O’Kelly, Kettle, and Brennan; and I stopped their visits 
for seven days. Mr. Sexton being ill, I did not question him directly or indirectly. 
Having heard that he was threatened with typhoid fever, I ordered that no other prisoner 
should be allowed to visit him ; but after a time I rescinded the order. During liis con- 
finement he was treated with every kindness and consideration consistent with the rules 
passed under the Protection of Persons and Property Act.’ 

• “ Th i s V as ^ ie re P ort Captain Barlow, and he believed that the House would hold 
it a sufficient reply to the charge of the honourable Member for Sligo.” 

In the course of debate, Mr. Sexton is reported as having said, with refer- 
ence to seven days’ solitary confinement, “ I suffered it, anyhow.” This 
debate took place on the 16th of February. 

In my report as to Mr. Sexton’s statements, as given in the “Freeman’s 
Journal of the 15th February, I have, I trust, sufficiently replied to this 
statement. 


Extract from “ Freeman’s Journal” of 14th March 1882. 

w „ as to he able to agree with his honourable friend who had just sat 
(-l j . ® of debatmg this, or indeed any Irish question, in that House 

IT® a ? d curt ^P ] y S iven by the Right honourable gentleman to the 
follv of In'Fl e M °i 1 ^ e honourable Member for New Ross was sufficient proof of the 
M^bers making objections to anything with the hope of receiving con- 
KouTZi LT*** W the . Government. The tffiief Secretary had assure! the 
tion of six hnnvq 1 f’ 6 P a ? sa £ e the Coercion Act no objection was made to the limita- 

rule had not tLu ITT? exercise - He had a that the six horns’ 

rule had not then been tested by experience. He, at feast, had tested it in his own 

person. 
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person, and the relatives of others were testing it now, and they all could assure the 
House that the six hours’ rule amounted to nothing short of positive daily torture. It 
had been contended that many of the suspects were undergoing on suspicion longer terms 
of imprisonment than they could receive at common law after conviction. The right 
honourable gentleman, driven behind the only statute which a Constitutional Minister 
could acknowledge, was forced in reply to fall hack upon that hateful compendium of 
tyrannical practice which is called the Whiteboy Act. This Act provided that persons 
found guilty after trial before a judge of certain grave offences might be sentenced to be 
flogged three times and transported beyond the seas for seven years. The mere mention 
of this sentence was enough to prove that a statute which provides so barbarous a sentence 
after trial and conviction ought not in the latter part of the nineteenth century to be 
applied to untried prisoners arrested on suspicion (hear, bear). He had intended to 
express regret that the forms of the House prevented his honourable friend taking a divi- 
sion, hut when he remembered the observations of the Chief Secretary, and the. curt, 
unsympathetic, and inhuman manner in which he had treated his honourable friend’s 
appeal, and when he saw the benches, which on a common party question would be 
crowded to repletion, completely empty to-night because it was only a question of 
humanity that was before them (hear, hear), he could not say the words he had intended. 

He could not regret that his honourable friend was not permitted to take the sense of the 
House, because °he could not feel that from the sense of the House there was any hope 
for Ireland upon this question (hear, hear). The 11th rule of the regulations made by 
the Lord Lieutenant under the powers conferred upon him by the Coercion Act was, — 

‘ Prisoners may be in association during exercise, and for any further period not exceed- 
ing six hours each day, subject to such regulations as the General Prisons Board, with 
the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, may from time to time make.’ It was with the 
hope that the Government might be moved to modify this rule that the honourable 
Member for New Ross gave notice to move his motion. If they wished to realise the 
daily torture inflicted on 600 untried prisoners under that rule they had to reflect upon 
the classes of persons imprisoned. He supposed no person would say that the persons 
called ‘ suspects ’ in the hateful jargon of the Government belpnged to the ordinary 
criminal classes. They were men upon whom prolonged imprisonment will produce 
serious effects as regards both health and intellect. They belonged either to a class 
which could, when they wished, enjoy fresh air and healthful exercise, or they were 
farmers who lived mostly in the fields at work. To those men confinement for 18 
hours in small and narrow cells— damp by day and dismal after dark— was positive 
torture. Since he had the honour of being a prisoner in Kilmamham he had received 
manv letters from men of sensibility and refinement still in prison, and he could see from 
those letters that the writers hesitated to confide even to him the sufferings they have to 
endure. One person said that the confinement from an early hour in the afternoon till 
an advanced hour on the succeeding morning, amounted to this, that many men were 
obliged for the greater part of that interval to live in a poisonous atmosphere. He 
supposed he nee5 not go into any explanation. This was not the only indignity. Ihey 
were weighed and searched like common criminals, and restrictions were placed upon 
visits from their friends, which were galling to any man of natural affection. His 
personal experience might serve to throw some light upon the treatment of the prisoners. 

“ Though he was not in a condition to leave his bed his cell door was kept locked night 
and day. The ordinary cells were only locked during the night ms personal experience 
would 'illustrate the effect of the regulation upon men of even good health. He remembered 
having had on two occasions either to cry for assistance or to leave Ins cell. On the day 
of his arrival at Kilmainham the warders told him they would place m Ins cell a boil or 
some other means of communicating with the prison authorities. But during eighteen 
days a bell was not placed there. He was thus left without any means of communicating 
with the prison staff, and on two occasions when it was necessary for him to call assistance 
he was obliged to leave his bed and crawl to the cell door and knock Ins fingers against 
the iron until he attracted the attention of a warder. He had to remain there shivering 
on each occasion for an hour, and one time almost fainted. Tne House would not be sur- 
prised if, under such circumstances, the thought entered lus mind that the philanthropic 
Chief Secretary had in his head a more summary way of getting rid of him than by im- 
prisonment. Then a male nurse was provided, hut although the nurse had not been sus- . 
pected of anything, he was also locked up. The prison officials had also promised to procure 
him a separate cell, but forgot to keep their promise, and he (Mr. Sexton) was, m conse- 
queues, Subjected to irritation and sleeplessness. The nurse was al lowec ^ly »»» 
exercise in a ->> 

ment°wa^ C no U wonder, Lid had to knock at the iron door as he (Mr. Sexton) had done, for 

a time that certainly seemed interminable. At length a *the' keys of 

auest to be allowed out was replied to with insolence. He then found that the keys ot 
the cells had been taken away to the Governor's house, and. the unfortunate man and 
seventy or eighty others had to exist under those conditions until nine o clock next morning 
whhout any fpportunity of leaving their cells. He knew of no word except barbarism to 
express the 3 treatment to which those people were subjected. Ho supposed that m lus case 
the officials would have been somewhat careful to comply with the rules. What must it 

have been in the ease of many humble and poor men, who would never be able to make 
their voices heard in the House of Commons ?— perhaps even if they could they would hud 
it of little use. (Laughter.) Some of them were no doubt suffering from barbarism staff. 
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Since lie had first complained he had received, he presumed from prison officials, several 
abusive letters statins; that only they thought his health was worse than it appeared now 
to have been he would not have been let out. He hoped to hear from 6ome Member of the 
Government, at least from some honourable Member who did not postpone humanity for 
the claims of Liberalism, a condemnation of this cowardly and barbarous treatment. He 
now asked the Government to put a stop to it. The Coercion Act was being used for 
punishment as well as for prevention. Aimless, causeless, wanton tyranny of this descrip- 
tion damages the interests not alone of good government, but of all government in Ireland, 
and was repugnant to the interests of humanity. (Cheers.) ” 

I have to report with reference to the statement that “ the six hours’ rule 
amounted to nothing short of absolute torture,” that but few complaints were 
made as to the hours for exercise and for association. The health of the 
prisoners, both mentally and physically, has been the best proof that no torture 
or great inconvenience was experienced by them. 

Mr. Sexton has referred to a question of humanity. I can only say as to 
this point that I believe the Rules for the P. P. P. Prisoners have been strained 
to the utmost in favour of the prisoners, not alone by you, but by the prison 
officials. 

Mr. Sexton mentions “ small and narrow cells, damp by day, and dismal 
after dark “ many men were obliged to live in a poisonous atmosphere.” 

I am perfectly familiar with the prisons in which the P. P. P. Prisoners are 
confined ; the cells are not small or damp ; lights are supplied at dusk, and any 
prisoner desiring light can have it until 10 o’clock p.m. ; the cells are well 
ventilated, and the atmosphere is not poisonous. 

Prisoners objecting to be weighed, are not weighed. Prisoners are searched, 
but the search is not conducted as that of criminal prisoners ; the P. P. P. 
Prisoners are not stiipped. Mr. Sexton was neither weighed nor searched. 
His statement that the prisoners under the Protection Act are “ weighed and 
searched like common criminals ” is therefore quite untrue. 

Mr. Sexton was never in an ordinary cell, his cell, more properly described 
as a small room, consisted of two cells thrown into one; it has an open fire- 
place, an ordinary window 5 feet 8 inches high by 5 feet 7 inches wide, the top 
sash sliding up and down ; the room contains 1,406 cubic feet. 

Owing to the state of his health, Mr. Sexton’s door was necessarily kept 
locked day and night, to ensure him perfect quiet by preventing the visits of 
other prisoners, but Dr. Kenny could have at once remedied this by removing 
him to the infirmary. I find that there was no bell placed in this room, and 
this is the only reasonable ground of complaint. I regret this, but the fact was 
never brought to my notice. However, Mr. Sexton has really no ground for 
complaint as to liis room or cell, as I have already reported with reference to 
extract from “ Freeman’s Journal ” of the 15th February. 

Dr. Kenny was urged to move him to a room in the infirmary ; if Dr. 
Kenny had not wished to remove him to the usual infirmary, there was ample 
accommodation elsewhere, better accommodation than in most hospitals in 
Ireland. 


Mr. Sexton made no complaint of having to crawl to the door of his cell ; 
the door is an ordinary wooden door, not sheeted even with iron ; neither he 
nor the nurse could therefore have knocked against an “iron” door, as he 
alleges. A knock on the door could be heard at any time ; the only complaint 
I can ascertain to have been made by Mr. Sexton is relative to this case of hav- 
ing to knock at his door on one occasion. The chief warder answered the door 
on that occasion, and distinctly states he used no insolence. The chief warder 
also states that no complaint was made by Mr. Sexton of the nurse having been 
treated with insolence, nor did the nurse make any such complaint. Mr. Sexton 
oes not state who the warder is whom he charges with insolence. After a lapse 
°* mouthSj lf ' 1S .‘ DOt Possible to investigate satisfactorily such a charge. 

Mr. Sexton was received in the prison on the 14th October ; on the 20th 
October a male nurse, selected by Dr. Kenny, came to attend on Mr. Sexton; 
“ e " e , ver C T? lain .v d the P™° n me dical officer, or prison officers, of 
i J* • ' , e y a « l described by Mr. Sexton to 'be poisonous is, and always has 

Qtrr^l t g °? d condlt k lon ; Mr - Parnell’s windows look into this yard ; he objects 
, 1 l eaT1I ! s thls ™°“- police must pass the night "in this yard ; no 
complaints have been made by them. 6 

VP.W. w en °I t0 c Mr- Sext ,° n ’ s slatement as to keys being removed to Go- 
to the kevs at in ’°i S : to 10 P' m - the war ders have access 

to the key s , at 10 o clock the keys are placed in a safe, of which the Governor 

and 
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and Deputy Governor have keys ; an electric bell communicates from the prison 
to the Governors house, so that at any moment the keys can be had ; the keys 
are sent into the prison at 6.45 a.m. in winter, and at 6 a.m. in summer, not at 
9 a.m., as Mr. Sexton states. 

Mr. Sexton presumes abusive letters have been sent to him by prison officials ; 
in this he is, I think, mistaken ; anonymous letters, abusive to P. P. P. Prisoners, 
have been shown to me by governors of prisons, so disgraceful that they were 
very properly stopped ; possibly anonymous letters may have been addressed to 
P. P. P. Prisoners after their release, and this may have been so in Mr. Sexton’s 
, case. 

With regard to barbarity, 1 can only repeat that the prison officers have done 
everything possible for the P. P. P. Prisoners compatible with their safe custody, 
and the rules approved of for them by the House of Commons. 

With reference to Mr. Sexton’s statement that the Coercion Act was being 
used for punishment as well as for prevention, I distinctly slate that such is not 
the fact. The prisoners confined under the Coercion Act are, in very many 
respects, far more leniently treated than the prisoners confined under the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act of 1866. 

I saw Mr. Sexton the day he left Kilmainham Prison. I cannot, at this lapse 
of time, recall exactly what he said, but I can positively state he made no com- 
plaint whatever ; on the contrary, he left me under the impression that he had 
no ground for complaint ; had he made complaints, they could have been at 
once inquired into. 

Mr. Sexton can, his own case excepted, have little knowledge of the state of 
Kilmainham Prison ; on one day only was he our. of bed, from his reception to 
his release. 

Mr. Sexton, during a speech made by Mr. Healy as to the offensive smell from 
two closets at Kilmainham Prison, said : — 

“ It was so in Kilmainham when I was there.” 

Mr. Sexton was never in the yard but once during his imprisonment. Owing 
to the wilful abuse of the closets and the uncleanly habits of some prisoners it 
is very difficult indeed to have them kept perfectly clean, but every effort is 
made to do so. 

With reference to the extract from the “Freeman’s Journal” of the 18th of 
March — 

“ The Suspects. 

“ Mr. Sexton asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether the Irish Prisons Board, 
in their statement that the charges made with reference to prison treatment of suspects 
were generally untrue or exaggerated, intended to apply either of those terms to any part 
of the two statements on the subject of prison treatment made by the honourable Member 
for Sligo, and if so, whether the Government would direct an investigation, on oath or 
otherwise, into the charges made by the Member for Sligo on the basis of his personal 
experience. 

“ The Chief Secretary for Ireland said, with reference to the charges made by the 
honourable Member for Sligo, that they had been made on two occasions, and on the last 
he had referred to the letter read by the honourable Member. There was exaggeration, 
to say the least of it, in many of the statements made on this subject by honourable Mem- 
bers. The honourable Member for Sligo had made very strong charges, and it. was a very 
serious thing for a man in his (the Chief Secretary’s) position to be charged with having 
been guilty of exceptional cruelty. He had brought these charges before the Prisons 
Board, and would order au inquiry to be made if the honourable Member was satisfied to 
stand by the statements that appeared in the ‘Freeman’s Journal.’ He was quite 
willing to give the opportunity for investigating the whole matter. He would, before 
giving any instructions, wish to know whether the honourable Member would stand by 
the charges in the 1 Freeman’s Journal,’ or whether he wished to make any alteration. 

“ Mr. Sexton said that, as far as he remembered them, he did. He would re-read the 
report, and then if he wished to make any alterations, he would give the right honourable 
gentleman full notice.” 

I have to state that I think I have proved the complaints made by Mr. 
Sexton to be untrue, with the exception of that as to the bell, and knocking on 
one occasion at the door of his cell. If he had made complaints at any time 
whilst in the prison such would have been inquired into and at once remedied, 
if possible. I wish to remark upon the unfairness of deferring complaints for 
months, as Mr. Sexton lias done in this case. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, I have, &c. 

&c. &c. &c. J. Barlow , Vice-Chairman. 

The Castle. 
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